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ly looked : y |made my winter truly a dreary one. J did not back to their low estate of sensuality. Individu- BSTERN 1Onr Rn : eee ens whom tt was designed, if his location is indicated 
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N. P, ROGERS, Editor. how much of my _ happiness 
TERMS — One dollar and fifty cents a year, | ¥°S dependent upon the paper. I owe very 
when sent by Mail; $1.62, if sent by Stage. {much to it for the little of freedom of thought 


PosTAGE ought to be paid in all cases. | which I possess—bound by sectarian, and corpor- 


Post-Mastera can forward money free from ex- | ation ties, (which in my case have proved strong- 
pense, at the request of any subscriber. ler than iron links) IT was a slave. 


AL ETT SA AS NL TS ROR OY 


THE HERALD, 


- Communicati(ons. 


Though in- 
capacitated by such discipline for original thoughts 
[ had not, thank God, lost all power of discussing 
~ \ truth, when presented. I have been startledywith 
many others, at the new positions you‘he¥e taken 


hens 
. r respecting Church and States’ And although I 

TEMPERANCE. f : 
T see there are two sorts of temperance men— | f of ; 
| adopting such opinions ! they were shocking to 


‘one sort wants to chain the tiger-and the other jy; clas : 
$ lthink of !! it has—and knowing meas you do, 
ame | > 


I like this plan best. Just ; ; ; 
. | you will believe me when I say, required all the 
He may race at his | - : 


to tame him. 


him and there is no danger. aw’ . 
s ‘ie E ep rude prudence of mind and resolution I could 
willthen. But if you chain him, I tell you, you 


muster to break ‘*these links ’’ and = stand fast in 


have got to keep your distance, It is pretty ’ . . 
* ~ \any sort of liberty of conscience or thought.— 
much the same with rumsellers. Rum _ sellers : 


s | To you I like to say 
are not tigers though—they are men, but they E : ; > 

, E . F ~ | have some times complained to you of your pre- 

have done more mischief in one generation, than ‘ ; : ; : 

4 . A ks matureness In expressing these starting opinions, 

all the tigers that ever lived. You are trying to : a 

s , : a en and my fears that thereby you were injuring the 

put anend to this miserable _ business of sell- 


| : : 
could not gainsay them—yet the consequences of 


this — because heretofore I | 


al reform does not pause. If we cease to pro- 
leress, we are gradually swept back by a strong 
leurrent of animality.to that abyss from which we 
| have emerged, 
| linquishment of those fiery condiments which 


| foster every ahimal passion of our nature, and 


| disturb the@quable manifestation of the loftiest | 


| sentipetits of the human soul. 

| Mf cannot be expected that any partial reform 
fshall secure to us that exemption from the ap- 
| peals of our lower nature which is the gift only 
of perfect obedience. Subserviency to one up- 
| petite perpetually endanges the freedom of the 
lnoblest soul. The sword of the warrior will not 
be sheathed before the knife of the butcher . and 
men who look complacentivy upon the death- 
istruggle of the lamb or the ox will scarcely 
shrink from the gallows, or the murderous scenes 
of war. In the how 
many freely partake of that flesh whose hideous- 
ness the cook has partially concealed ; and yet 
did necessity impose upon therm the slaughter 
and preparation of the carcase, would well nigh 
faint at the bare thought of the task. ‘To such 
we suggest that what we do by another is essen- 
tially the act of our own hands—that the blade 
of the carving-knife is dyed as deeply as that 
which opens the vein of the struggling victim. It 
tis said, by sensitive ones, to be vulgar and indel- 


retined circles of society 


ed : ; cause of anti-slavery —this I did in sincerity but ; g bt It] % 
ing rum. The question is, how todo it? You , an : icate to mention these th ngs. So saidtne slave- 
To " ,_ | perhaps the secret reason was, that I felt that | polder when reminded of bis lust and concubinage. 
can do it in three ways. First, persuade the ; : he utt j 
con you were right— you advanced faster than I | But the true soul shrinks not from the utterance 
xeople not to buy. Next, not to sell. And Jast,|~ . ? i ° a a ; nm ti nena 
peoy ~ ; ; ae wished to move, and every conviction threw | ° truth, however it may jar upon the sensual 
you can go at the rem seller with a pitchfork and hati ; rere hiel ear. Uf the social arrangements are such that we 
upon me duties and responsibilities, which my |. aM Red aa oe ; ; 
breathing out threatnings and slaughter compel I . ea | : cannot see the work of our ow n hands, sone 
: . love of popularity and other considerations made | friendly arm is needed to withdraw the veil 
him to quit the sale. But this compulsory busi- me dreid. which shrouds the action from the actor.  Intel- 


ness don’t work a care. What you want is | 
7 . I owe much to the 
temperance men. Yeouwant the rum sellers to be- | . ; ; a : ; 
it was his just ana brilliant Thoughts on Coloniza- 
come such—you must convert them then—but you . aa 
a: 4 f nem tion, that first opened my eyes to the perfidy, and 
can't nake a temperance man with a cal o’nine a2 > ‘ 
TY hi . , other enormities of that atrocious system — and 
fails. ‘There is nothing reformatory about them. | - 
ear aa . s - . |led me to feel for the woes of those in bondage. 
I'ry it—catch the first ram: seller that cones in e : 
_ sea re Saas Tis paper I have read for twelve years with un- 
your way—tie him up to the whipping post, and i ; : 
: © cys : , | abated interest, until I thought he began to rely 
give him ‘‘forty lashes well laidon’’ and then ask : 
him if hedon’t think temperance isa fine thing. | io : 
te : : | ment of the Anti Slavery-movement — until as I 
I should think people had tried to reform each | ’ : : 
. thought his consistency as a non-resistant was 
other long enough with faggots and flames, whip- | : i ? , 
E —_ : : {tarnished by his appeala to the brute force of 
ping posts and gibbets, to begin to mistrust at : 


least there was a better way. 


it out. 


They are finding | ‘ ia 
to f ; : fe and the annexation of ‘Texas. I have yet to learn 
he w hipping post, pillory, branding iron | $ ; Ph 
eid ee: : } how a non-resistant can sinlessly make such ap- 
and flame have all had their day. ‘They belong ; 


{peals. I know the argument that we must urge 


tu the past age, and if they are found any where ; ia ; ; 

; : : }men to act up to their principles, but will this ar- 
tn any nation, it only proves that this age has not ; ’ ; i, gs 
s .. |gument prevail with them in other cases? will 
passed away. If you want to change a man’s : 
: they say to the slaveholder hold on to your slaves 
opinion, you must do it by addressing motives to | ? : ; ; oie ? 
| lest you become inconsistent? will they not and 


his mind; not by inflicting pain on his person. 


oa, ought they not in all cases urge people to break 

Neither do you mend the matter much by wrest-| ."  . - E ' oI 

: : Se eg off their sins by righteousness. 

ing from him the paltry wages of his iniquity. | ; ; 
‘ “| many are calling for your paper, becauseit shows 


I am glad that so 


Ife sells to make money, and if you take it from 


; : ¥ that freedom of thought is advancing, and also 
him, as fast as he gets it, why, may be, he wont 6 ies : 


, : the truth that no other than moral means can ac- 
sell. Bat it don’t make a temperance man o ; 7 
complish the great and good work of Anti Slavery 


him. You make him your enemy, when he 


}and all other reforms. With vest wishes for your 


ought to be your friend. 
Talk to 


that wont do shu 


There is a better way, 


If | health and assurances of my sympathy with your- 


I believe. him—reason with him. 


self and the publisher, in all your trials, 


Your friend, 


him. Prove by your conduct 


that you despise his traffic. ‘Teach your children | 


to avoid his house, and to look on his person as | ltt ton Sami Ala 
rr 


they would on a coiled serpent. ae s 
) P Selections. 


After all, there 


may be men whose love of money is so strong 


, 


that they will ‘* care for none of these things.’’ | 


DIETETIC REFORM. 


BY JAMES SELLERS, JR. 


if there are any such, then turn to the buyers. 


It is for their interest to let it alone—and they 





love money too—and every four-pence they pay : 
«<A few nerves hardly visible on the surface 


This 

lis | o¢ . 
ne LON the tongue, create most of the endless stir 
preaching ‘* law for the seller and moral suasion | around us.’"-—Dr. W. E. CHANNING 


re 7° ‘ i wet istineti 
for the drunkard’? is making a great distinction It is not essential to our view of this subject, 


The one sells | that we consider the perfection of the physical 
The other drinks be- | frame the sole object of life. Either they who 
discard the idea that soul and body are separate 
entities, or they who look upon the outward man 
as the mere tabernacle of the spirit, must upon 
But you say, so long as some men | proper scrutiny admit the superior claims of this 
will sell, others will drink. 


for liquor, is six cents worse than lost. 


without a sufficient difference. 
because he loves money. 
cause he loves rum. You can stopa man from 
drinking by legal penalties as well as you can 


from selling. 


been wont to style self-evident. 


so long as others will drink, some one will sell. ne ; 
Science and general truth through all their 


Liberator, and its Editor — | 


too much on political power for the accomplish- | 


| Massachusetts in the case of their agent, Hoar, | 


True—and | reply, | reform, or call in question truths which they have | 


lect recedes before the fattened herd, and moral- 
ity grows faint beside the meat-block, while hu- 
man sympathy sickens and dies upon the thresh- 
hold of the slaughter-house. low vain then will 
be our appeals on behalf of defencelees humanity, 
when the earth is deluged with the blood of the 
innocent victims of our lust and sensuality. ‘To 
the purified palate it isa source of surprise that 
}men do not turn from the revolting diet of animal 
land grains, which Nature has lavished upon her 
great board around which we are all permitted to 
}gather. What !—saysthe high-liver—would you 


cut us off from the generous pleasures of the ta- 
Alas ! he is indeed a short-sighted epicure | 


| ble ? 
who lives to eat. Only he who takes his un- 
leavened cake to keep warm the blood in his 
|veins, knows ought of table-pleasures in’ their 
largest sense. His is an appetite that never palls 


Ja debauch followed by no morning aches, and | 
| bringing no ghosts of misspent hours and = squan- | 


| dered funda. 


One of the beauties of the ‘Temperance refor- | 


|mation is, that upon which the changes have 
| been much rung, and with no little justice—its 
|wealth-giving power The rum-bottle and the 
| ragged-elbow are wont to be thought inseparable 


jcompanions. ** Many loaves of wholesome and 


nourishing bread cannot be reduced to a pint of | 
poison,’’ says the temperance economist, ‘*with- | 


(out diminishing actual wealth.’’ 
Six acres of soil, any one of which would give 
the bread of life to three human beings 


sustains the gross existence of one flesh consumer, 
without robbing the individual and 
that mental and moral 
birth-right 

Female loveliness, cultivation and accomplish- 
jment shall be utter strangers to the farm, while 


the race of 
culture which is their 


|dairy-slavery imposes its shackles upon our | 


| maidens, stripping them of those moments which 


lare their inalienable right by virtue of the graces | 


| given to improve therein. 

Complaint has been uttered that woman has 
failed to contribute her just proportion to the 
| general treasury of science and literature ; but 
juntil the crucible supplants the cream-jug, and 
{the butter-print is relinquished for the pen, it 
iwill be folly to hope for other results. The 
| great fact stares us in the face, that in this par- 
ticular, as elsewhere, ‘tis Eve that profiers the 
\forbidden fruit to Adam. It is no cause of sur- 
|prise that refined men and women shrink from 
\labor when so much of it lies in cattle-stalls. and 
'cow-yards. Labor, when redeemed from 
‘and other excrescences, will be viewed as. thi 
|legitimate sphere of the divine man. Woman 
shall then find her highest attributes dependent 
upon exertion, and shall throw off the doll now 
imposed by society, that she may assume more 


ie se 


Llow important, then, is the re- | 


flesh and secretions, to the sweet feast of fruits | 


cannot | 
exhaust their produce upon the ox that scarce | 


Stop the selling and there will be no drinking — 
stop the drinking and who will sell? Don’t you 
see, it is just as proper to ‘* prosecute ”? the one 
as the other? Now my way isto begin at the 


root. ‘This lopping off the branches makes a great 


| stages of development have tended to confirm the 
| intuitively-perceived fact of intimate relationship 
}and dependence between body and mind. And 
now, when the particular branches of Physiolo- 
gy, Anatomy, and Phrenology are enveloped in 
clustering revelations of the same great truth, the 


importance of the subject under consideration is 
becoming more distinct. 
ment for superior mental conception and labor, 
the physical frame should be regulated with an 
eye to the highest degree of purity and perfection. 
Yet, however evident this fact may be to the 
enquiring mind, few as yet have felt and acknowl- 
edged the defects of the present dietetic habits of | 
the race. 
With all the apparent ignorance which prevails 
upon this vital matter, it is a little singular that 
: saseig the presentation of truth concerning it, almost in- 
Poor, and naked, and miserable by drinking it; | variably awakens at least a partial response in 
while not one of the millions that have used it | the breast of the hearer. Thus when the stand- | 


deal of useless labor, and the root of the ditlicul- 
ty is, men willbuy. ‘They want it—they love it. 
Folks used to think they could'nt live without it. 
But any fool knows better now. And every day 
18 proving to demonstration, that people can do 
better without it. You can prove this, a great 
deal easier than you can that a man would do 
better not to sell it. A great many men have got 


rich, by selling it, and thousands have been made 


Then as: ‘re ins | 
en as & mere instru- 


readily her divine character. Health and virtue 
both eall for physical exercise, for as the humours 
of the system stagnate, and the muscles grow 
weak in a state of bodily torpidity—so a life on 
the productions of another's labor destroys the 
| force of conscience, and lowers the moral stand- 
jard. Jt may be urged that society has no further 
claim upon him who throws into.the common 
treasury a quota of intellect. This may be 


true 


ual member, for nothing short of the divine right 


| to labor ean satisfy his claims, 


Much eloquence and logic has been spent lat- 
terly upon a variety of projects for that associated 
action whose economies shall abolish poverty, 
and liftthe mass from a state of perpetual delving 
to one of comparative leisure and freedom frou 
toil, 

Now, there is a great truth in thus banding to- 
gether more closely the interests and labours of 





was ever richer, or permanently happier. It | wi of abstinence from alcohol w as reared in this 

| Wine-bibbing nation, despite the faet of its en- 
| thronement pon the dining table, the sideboard, 
in the daneing saloon, the select meeting, and 
even on the altar of the Church, the wine-cup 
best, and easiest way will be to destroy the root. | rae sale oy nef senptboriPcbreLigeg =e 


You will then have neither tree nor fruit. 


strikes me, that rum selling grows out of a cor- 





Tupt state of society, and that you have got to 


purify the community first; that the surest, and 


its sting, as sly in its approaches ; and the faith- | 
'ful note of warning from the earnest advocate of 
| this cause, seemed to fall upon ears not entirely 
insensible to the presence of danger. ‘The same 
remark is true of the kindred but more prevalent | 
I wish to senda hearty | draughts of tea and coffee. These dishes daily | 
welcome on your re-appearance as Editor of the | Steam upon the table of the veteran tee-totaler, 
| And the Washingtonian, dealing bis resistless 
| blows upon the hydra-head of alcohol, fails to ob- 
}serve the double monster that springs into exis- 
ed us—but unaccustomed to writing I cannot in | tence in the increasing consumption of tea and | 
any sort express myself, unless I forget that I | coffee. When men dashed from their lips the 
hold a pen, and fancy myself by your side ; | wine-cup, they felt sensibly the absence of the 
a ’ é ys yY your si e in | usual stimulus, and thoughtlessly deemed that 
endly chit chat. You alluded to the dreary | health demanded a substitute, But the appetite 


Common SEnseE. 


Broruer Rocers: 


Herald of Freedom and express my heart-felt 


gladness for the paper which has once again greet- 


| 


} amount of necessary drudgery. 
ideney of this accumulated power will only be to 


i would 


the race, yet if men will gratify their lusts by the 
sacrifice of the highest attainments of intelligence 
and morality , associated action will free them, 
in the pursuit of these gratifications, from a vast 


pander more successfully to sensuality, unless | 

preceded or accompanied by Dietetic Reforni. 
As itis an act fraught with danger to the by- 

standers to place in the hands of a fettered mani- 


ac the file or the saw, so may association prove 


of society, but false when applied to the individ- | j 
lenclosed space nround the building, a quarter of 


I rst om 
| which the 


lowing lines in the Scioto Whig. The poet, 
doubtless, thinks that sublimity alone, is not the 
essetice of poetry. 
THOUGHTS ON VIEWING THE FALLS OF 
NIAGARA. - 
I wonder how loug you’ve been roarin’ 
At this infernal rate ! 
I wonder if all you've been a pourin’ 
Could be cy pher’d on a slate ! 


I wonder how such a thunderin’ sounded 
When all New York was woods ! 

Spose likely some Indians have been drowned 
When the rains have raised your floods. 


I wonder if wild stags and buffaloes 
Hav’nt stood where now I stand ! 
Well, spose [being sear’d at first] they stubb’d 
their toes, 
I wonder where they’d land. 


I wonder *f that rainbow has been a4 shinin’ 
Since sunrise at creation, 

And this waterfall been underminin’ 
With constant spatteration ! 


That Moses never mentioned ye I’ve wonder'd 
While other things describin’ ; 

My conscience, how ye must have foam’d and 

thunder’d 

When the deluge was subsidin’ ! 

My thoughts are strange, magnificent and deep, 

: When Llook down on thee ! 

O! what a glorious place for washing sheep, 

Niagara would be ! 


And ©! what a tremendous water power 
Is washed o'er its edge ! 
One man might furnish all the world with flour 


' 


With a single privilege ! 


I wonder how many times the lakes have all 
Been emptied over here ! 
Why Clinton didn’t feed the grand canal 
5 Up here, I think is queer ! 
thoughts are very strange that crowd my 
brain 
When I look up to thee ; 
| Such thoughts I never expect to have again 


To all eternity !!! 


The 


THE LONDON POST OFFICE. 
The General Post Office in London is a mag- 


nificent building, situated in a central part of the 
city. It was 


zing extent of intercourse between London and 
| the world at large, that no stranger ought to fail 
of visiting it. ‘The building occupies an oblong 
| space, and is divided by a grand hall, with which 
|} the many different departments communicate. 

; ‘The hall is eighty feet in width, sixty in length, 
jand fifty in height, the arch over it being sup- 
| ported by six stone columns. On one side of it 
| are the newspaper, inland und ship-letter ofticers ; 
on the other are various oflices for transacting 
| the business of the department. At each side of 


| the entrance are boards, containing lists of per- | 


sous for whom letters have been 
whose residences are not 
his own 


received, but 
known. — A_ person 
nume or the namie of a friend 
| here, has only to w rite the residence on the re- 
mainder of the line, and the letter will be pre- 


‘elIng 
seeing 


| sented within twenty-four hours. Running off 


}from the central hall on one side, is a smaller 


| hall, where the bags are received from the mails, | 
' 


and conveyed to the sorters’ and carriers’ offices 
|—roonis more than a hundred feet long, 
taining such an immense number of drawers, 
| boxes and pigeon holes, that they must be seen 
}to be appreciated : on the other side is a stair- 
case leading to the oftices for dead and missent 
|letters. Under the great hall is a tunnel con- 
| taining some curious machinery for conveying 


cone 


of the building. The basement story is appro- 
| priated to the mail guard’s rooms and the armo- 
|ry. he second floor and upper story contain 
sleeping rooms for clerks, etc. 


As the 


lan hour before the ollice closes at night 


in, all out of breath, with the last letters and’ pa- 
pers for the mails. At length the great clock be- 
gins to strike, and what a commotion! Large 
men renning over small ones, and small men 
who have delivered their packages dodging here 
and there to get out of the way of large ones, 
until, with the last stroke of the clock all the re- 
ceiving windows drop, and the successful or dis- 


other. Another hour at which it will 
| the stranger to visit the office, is onthe departure 
of the mails for all parts of the kingdom, which 
jtakes place at precisely eight o'clock every 
j evening : : 

The different vehicles generally collect in the 


‘an hour before the time, and the gates are guard- 


ed by men in livery. When the clock strikes, 


the last bundle is handed up to each—and_ offs 
| they start, one after another in quick succession, | 


the fresh horses gaily prancing, and the horns 


which the philosopher and the unlettered man 
will be alike interested. 
The perfection and convenience of the present 
arrangement in Great Britain, of 
London Post Office is the head, cannot 
eribed. A letter may be sent from 


be fully d 


Hence the ten- | ore part @ the kingdom to any other part for one 


peany, o§ about two cents This money, in- 
steid of bqing paid at the office on the despate h 
wr receipt py! a letter, is paid for stamps, which 
are sold by 
purpose,, i every ; 
These stam, os are usually square pieces of paper, 


stationersand others, heensed for the 


city or village in the country, 





a eurse by placing within the reach of the sensu- | 
alist superior facilities for vice than present socie- 
ty confers. Nothing then, can be more obvious 
than the fact that human progression has for its 
basis bodily puritication. If the philanthropist 
witness the overthrow of slavery. the | 
cessation of war, the abolition of the gallows, or 

the triumph of temperance, let him withhold | 
from his table carcases and condiment, and all 


cove ing nat more space than a quarter of a dol- 
lar, ood prej-enting a picture of the queen’s face, 
with ‘he we penny.’ "They 
are p inted qo large sheets, and sold in quantities 
to sui pureléwers. ‘Those who have occasion to 
use tvem of} en, generally carry 


ds ** Postage one 


them jin thei 


pocket books, as they would carry Pest Othce 
chang: Oni side of the sheet is covered over 
with an adhea ve sabstance, so that it is only ne- 


erected under the direction of Sir! 
| Robert Smirke, was opened for public business | 
in 1829, and presents such a proof of the ama-} 


letters from one office to another in different parts 


It is worth while to visit the great hall for half | 


time approaches, men and boys come hurrying | 


| appointed ure left to sorrow or rejoice with each | 
interest | 


merrily sounding from the different quarters to} 
which the coaches diverge. It is a scene in| 


—thus obviating all necessity to visit the office 
for one’s self, The facility with which letters 
find a strangeris remarkable. Perhaps the first 
intimation such’ a person that he is 
known, may be by a letter left at his room. A 
| New Yorker in London will often receive letters 
within fourteen days from the time when they 
were sealed by his friends three thousand five 
| hundred miles away ! 
These facilities of conveyance are not confined 
| to letters ; other matter may be forwarded by 
the mail, if the right number of stamps be placed 
upon it. On one occasion, a friend who was 
spending some days in the country, met with a 
plant which he wished to transfer to his own 
garden. It was accordingly enclosed in a ‘wrap- 
per, with the simple direction, ‘* Be sure you set 
it out to-night.’’ ‘T'wo stamps were sufficient for 
\the postage—and when he returned a few daye 
afterward, it was in a flourishing condition. On 
another occasion, a friend fleft a handkerchicf 
which he valued as a remembrance, some three 
hundred miles from his home. He wrote for it, 
and received it on the following day, at a cost of 
}four stamps, worth less than eight cents. All 
letters or parcels weighing more than half an 
ounce, have to pay an extra charge for each ad- 
ditional half ounce, This has given rise te a cu- 
rious invention for weighing letters. It is a pen- 


receives 


cil so arranged as to be made strictly a pair of 


| steelyards—one part of the caes serving as the 


| yard, another as the weight, and a_ third as the 

| hook to take hold of the letter. With this con- 
trivance, no one need make mistakes as to the 
number of stamps necessary for his letter or par- 
cel, 

In London, letters are delivered in every sec- 
tion of the city six or eight times a day, and as 
frequently taken from the receiving offices. If, 
therefore, one has a word to say to a friend five 

; niles distant from him, he may calculate as cer- 
|} tainly at what time that word will reach his 
| friend through the post, as he could if he were 
| to send it by a special messenger. To accele- 
| rate the delivery of letters in distant parts of the 
metropolis, the postmen useu to be conveyed in 
long light vebicles to the verge of their districts, 
so as to be fresh for their work when they ar- 
rived. Each accelerator would carry a dozen 
men with their bags—the men belonging to the 
nearest walk standing next to the door, ready to 
| descend without oceasioning any stoppage. Now, 
boys upon horseback, with their red coats and 
| large portmanteau, may be seen at almost any 
| time, hurrying to distant sections of the city with 
their paper messages. Indeed every thing con- 
nected with the post is conducted with regulari- 
ty and expedition which are altogether surprising. 
The system is probably the most perfect in the 
world, and it is impossible to estimate the benefit 
which, through it, has been conferred upon the 
nation. 


FAST DAY. 
The following remarks upon this subject, 
iby a correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
come appropos to the occasion. 


“If records and tradition may be trusted, 
our fathers actually fasted on this day, in- 
credible as it may seem to us, Itisto be 
presumed that they felt the salutary influence 
of putting out the kitchen fire once a year ; 
and it was not a matter of very serious in- 
convenience, they being somewhat accus- 
tomed to have nothing to put upon it. But, 
in these days of plenty, we keep up the 
name withoat troubling ourselves about 
| observances, which would involve the pains 
of abstinence. 

A stranger travelling throug) the land on 
our modern Fast day, would hardly suspect, 
from the volumes of smoke curling from 
chimnies, about dinner time, that the peop- 
ple were subjecting themselves to a peri- 
odical mortifying of the flesh. 

In some respects, however, the customs 
of the day are carefully and scrupulously 
observed. It is certainlya Fast day for 
horses, being particularly devoted to those 
interesting experiments on the capabilities 
of hired animals, and of testing the utmost 
| limit of speed and endurance to be obtained 
without being liable to an action for dama- 
oes, 

Those who live in the vicinity of Boston 
know pretty well what to expect on this 
noisy holiday, when the “ church-going 
bell’ is accompanied bv the rattling of 
carriages, and the voice of prayer is inter- 
rupted by the discharge of fowling-pieces, 
But to those who love the birds of spring, 
and welcome them as they come back to 
us, it isa day of pain and anxiety; for with 
itcomes the recollection, that custom has 
made it a day for their wanton destruction 
—that, in the name of sport, these familiar 
and friendly companions, who frequent our 
homes, and have a claim on our protection, 
are shot down in our orchards and oar gar- 
dens, within the shadow of our houses, on 
ithe very trees under whieh our children are 

playing. 

Let not those, who plant only for them- 
selves, accuse the birds of robbery, and 
justify the persecution of them on the score 
of utility. There are many who think all 
kinds of birds dous more good than harm, 
and that even the crow,io destroying worms, 
more than compensates for the corn he pulls, 
Whether this be true or not, | have some 
feeling for him, and think his claim to the 
country is pretty well established ; for as 
his ancestors had possession certainly as 
soon as ours,and his race had retained it 
generation after generation, | have some 
idea that he has a right to remain here, even 
if the poor fellow is black, 

| think that the birds who come around 
our houses should be spared for the good 
thev do, calculated by dollars and cents; but 
there is a higher and better teeling which 
should protect these creatures of God. 
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children. heir hymns go up wien we 
are silent; they never forget the song and 
praise and thanksgiving. It is well for us 
to listen to them aod be humanized by the 
kindly lessons they teach us. Let us not 
grudge them the little they take from us, 
but spare them for the sake of those we love 
best. The child who has watched 

coming of the birds, and has heard the notes 
of the robin near his chamber window, wil! 
feel their influence in after life as a holy 
remembered thing. Notene of music shall 
ever fal! on his ear like that 

in the dim twilight of early morning. It 
may strike on his memory when he wil! 
need it most, and the scenes and innocence 
of childhood will come to him again to bear 
him up. Encourage this for these 


for the 


thrilling song 


love 
things of nature,ye who would bring up 
your children in purity and peace. No 
after teachings can give such holy feeling, 
and the impressions they make shall never 
be forgotten. 


The Spring has come, and the robin is| 


back again. He has looked at bis weather- 
beaten nest on the apple tree, and finding 
that a few repairs will make it good, is now 
ouring out his song to hisold friends. He 


nows that we never troubled him; and, al-| 


though he took rather more than his fair 
share of ourcherries, he feels that we are 


giad to see him and were satisfied to take | 


our pay in singing. We shall look anxious- 
ly for Friday morning, to see whether be 
has safely got through the day of suffering 


and death. ” 
LS STE AAT ET RR ER a NS my Re i 


THE HERALD. 


‘* My soul is not a palace of the past, 

Where outworn creeds, like Rome's gray senate, quake, 
Hearing afar the Vandal’s trumpet hoarse, 

That shakes old systems with a thunder. ‘it. 

The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 
Then let it come.” 


CONCORD, FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1845. 
LETTER FROM TIE EDITOR. 
Pry weeee. Aprit 5, 1845. 


Dear J. R.: Another letter still, though I did 
not expect it when I wrote you before. The 
time seems tediously long since I left home. It 


goes slowly you know, when it is heavy laden 
with adversity. But truce to personal considera- 
tions. I got your Herald, and all save my own 
rheumatic and crippled part of it was well worthy 
the sheet. 1 was cheered at sight of your remit- 
tance list and of the old anti-slavery names. it 
discloses. A_ gallant portion of the moral bon 
and muscle of the N. H. Anti-slavery Society. 
[t is a significant manner of voting on the old 
Herald question. One more word in regard to 
that matter, and I feel like forgetting it forever 
In my letter from Campton, you print me as say- 


hat 


ing of my old friend Parker illsbury, t his 
position towards the Herald of Freedom had been 
always almost a mystery to me I mtended to 
say almost a mystery, and to refer to his recent 
position only. 

Woods’ Journal 
thodoxy are alarmed at the horrid strides making 
He lie 


NOVe d 


I see by Henry that the or- 
in the reformatory world around them. Poor 
ry is in affliction at the jeopardy of the b 
nt Manchester 


murder, to the opinion’s getting current in the 


Gallows. IIe attributes the re 


State, that capital punishment ought to be abol- 
ished. For he must recollect it is not abolished 
The Gallows still stands Its taper proportions 
still loom above the rocks of granite, to gladden 
the tender heart of philanthropy, and protect the 


life.of the people. ‘The Gallows stilllives. Ten 
thousand of the voters of New Hampshire gavi 
their casting voices against cutting itdown. ‘Ten 


Sull, murders are commit- 


And Heury Wood argues that 


that 


thousand majority. 


ted in the State. 
it is owing to the growing opinion, hanging 
is Wicked—that it is wicked to tale human lis 


Now if capital punishment were abolished, he 


might have his fact, to lay the murder to. We 
have the fiat t now The Giallows sta ids, and 
we can lay the murder to that We can at least 
say, the Gallows does not protect the people, or 
prevent murder Ile must not flay murders 
to the abolition of the Gallows, fore the Gal 
lows is, in fact, abolished. The p ople only 
talk of abolishing it—a minority of thei Folks 
wont commit murder upon that. They can’t mur- 


] 
das 


der with impunity—so long as the Gallows st 


Perhaps the refusal of the majority to abolish the 


The 


on the part of 


Gallows may have Jed te these murders. 
disregard it shows to human life, 
the majority, the vote of the 20,000 that human 
life is not absolutely sacred, would have a 
dency to lessen the security of every life the 


State. 


in 


The idea is now sustained in the State, 
that human life may, on occasion, be taken. And 
while that prevails, depend on it vile human 
Re- 


venge, passion, desperate cupidity, will emulate 


passion will not be nice in its distinctions, 


that 
cross their path. But probably,the unhappy wretch 
that committed the Manchester murder, had not 


the Gallows—and like the Law, kill those 


come much within the range of the discussion on 
capital punishment. If he has ever taken part in 


it—if he was a New Hampshire man and voted 


on the question, | venture to say he must have | which now agitate the community 
|CLARKE, of this city, delivereda very plain and | 
; 

| 
is the coward spirit that hates humanity « nough the Texas Question, ‘There were 
|‘Temperence Meetings held in the city during the 


voted 


It 


voted against abolishing it. No man wno 


for the abolition, will ever commit a murder 


to hang it by the neck in cold blood, that will 
1 will lite 
implicitly with the 10,000 who went for the abo- 


murder under teniptation. trust my 


lition of the Gallows. Men too tender of human 


life to hang a murderer, will never commit a 


murder. Men so regardless of life Tering 
as to be willing to hang in cold | i, wil stab | 
when their blood is up, or temptation strong up- 
on them. What should restrain them Life is 
nothing with them. It may be taken, on an old 
text—for anything the Law chooses Wh 
should they erene it-- or ref in fre Ving 


ten- |} 


j}day and evening, 
iw thd 


| humbug, 


THE 


Will they fear the Gallows ? 
till after they | 


have killed, and then they of 
They often run to the} 


| hands on it 
| derers never think of the Gallows, 


are more afraid 


themselves than of that. 


Gallows for relief from themselves and from 


murderous community around them 


Manchester will be full of the spirit of murder. 
Not because New Hampshire talks of abolishing 
capital punishment—but because corporate mo- 
love of 


nopoly is heaping up money there, the 


very spirit of murder. I wish, for 


which is the j 


. ; 3-1 
iy own part, there was not a factory mill-privi-| 


lege in New Uampshire, or a corporation of any 


kind. It is any thing but auspicious, in my 


view, to have the city pour its capital into the! 
State, tocorrupt the simplicity and industry of the 
people. It will build up cities—but, as Jefferson 
said, ‘cities are sores on the body politic.” 
| These will prove cancers on the breast of our| 
} mountain State. They will devour the industry 


I like 
I love to see the 


to ride | 
toil of 


the horses supplied by the tireless steam, and to 


and independence of the people. 


in the Rail-Road Car. 


be borne in an hour’s time a halfa day’s stage | 
ride to my place of destination. I Jove this sub- 
| jecting the elements to the dominion of humanity. 
But I deprecate its being done by money and for 
the heartless and deadly purpose of heaping up| 
wealth. The rail-roads that are concentrating | 
in Boston from every point of inland compass | 
| will be but so many inlets to pour into her bosom 
of her destruction. And _ through | 


the elements 


them she will devour up the substance of the 


country. They will be the means of spreading 
quickly, the vices of the city, throughout the} 
wholesome country. It all looks like prosperity | 
—and general welfare, but it is done by capital 
and monopoly, and when did these, either seek 
or accomplish, any good to the people. They 
tre sponges to suck up and absorb the peopie’s 


If the 


people did these things—voluntarily and freely, 


means of simple and contented living. 


th y would do the people good. The people do 


not do them They are done bv the ce ipitalist, 


ilready bloated with money,—and he sheds it, 


as the bloated spider sheds his material, ina web 


to entangle and ensnare the Ile invests 


his 


Road becomes the road to ruin. 


unwary. 
money to increase its heap, and his Rail 
This is ‘* mo- 
re 2? n0 doubt a egret m3 
nomania, no doubt, 1n the sober eye of corpo- 


The 


| other) labor-saving 


tests its truth, 


‘1 
like al 


But time 
Rail Road, 


machinery, makes the rich, richer—and the poor, 


ration. money- 


built 
poorer. It makes some rich, poor,—but ends in 
iccumulating wealth, and inconfiniug it to fewer 


hands. It is not done to save labor to the poor, 


They 
machine, in relief of 
It 


supercedes them, and turns them out of employ, 


but to save the rich from hiring the poor. 


are not allowed to use the 


their own muscles, and have the avails of it. 


renders their services less necessary, and obtain- 
Monopoly and Capital seize 


ou the Jabor-saving machine, 


able at less price. 


and wield it to the 


poor mans destruct And th y can't help it 


Ol. 


Property has no pity—no charity, and can have 


none. It will endow a corporation, as soulless 
is itself, but rarely relieves individual suffering, 
to any permanent extent. It will endow the 
Atheneum, or the College, or the ** Appleton 


Library’’—but it revolts from honorable assis- 
tance to the unfortunats It builds the alms- 
house, and s the unfortunate to its charities 


and its reliefs. ‘Thisis its nature. There are ex- 


ce ptions to its use, Int: iInperance leads to hom- | 
icide. It is the parent of evils. Tam glad you | 
are stirring again in Concord, for its suppression. 
Henry Wood will try to interrupt your labors, 
\ttempts to banish intemperance by the gentle | 
influence of truth, without the vengeful arm of the 
Law, is like attempting to banish inurder without 
the Gallows. The poor Divines want to carry 


every thing by the hand of vengeance. The rod 


on the back ofthe infant and in the district 
school ind the direful ferule, the halter and} 
the State Prison forthe grown-up child, and | 
everlasting ‘* confinement to hard labor’? in fire | 
ind | nstone, to ¢ ap the climax of pen Ity 4 and | 
shed despair over the dusky future. These are | 
heir jostrumentalities, They all go to educate 
the successive generations of mankind to murder. | 
A race thus educated and moulded, must be | 
murderous. ‘They would be guilty of oceasion- | 
al homicide, if they were as fo/al/y virtuous in 


are said to be * totally de-| 


praved,’’ by their spiritual guides and governors, 


tendency, as they 
| 
| J must stop—with only adding— 


Yours (and every body’s) in the | 


bonds of that Good-will, which is 


N.P. BR. 


stronger than Penal Law. 


'LETTERS FROM BOSTON,--NO. 2. 


Bostron, 
Friend Rogers: Li 


this State went through the farce of keeping al 


Arpain Tru, 1845. 


ist week, the people of 


Ifuat ; the « lergy hada good opportunity to preach 


| secular sermons, and the few persons who at- 
an unusual 


|tended service, received ainount of 


| information upon the various moral questions 
| 





James F. 


practical address in the Masonic Tendple, upon 


a jvariety of 


ud take the day a/s a whole, 


vith truth, thatas a Fast it was a 


can say 


but as a social holiday, arad a_ relief 


‘ » | 
| from the dull and tedious round of labor and eare, | 


the day was not one to be regretted. | 
The Quarterly R 
The N 
review of a work entitled **A Theory, of Morals,”? | 
Richard Hildreth, 
\ | 


s known to the Anti-Slavery public,/ as the writer | 


‘views of this mofuth are very 


heavy. h Anerican has alvery severe! 


by The Author{of this work 


of Archy Moore, a work of greaft merit as a 


HERALD OF 


Mur-/| composition, and one which attracted considera. | 


ble attention a few years since. 
America,”’ is the title of another work, from the 


this country. 


to judge of the ** Theory of Morals,’’ after its au-| 


the clerical members of that organization, can 
work for the slave in the ranks with him, is a| 
wonder to those who remember the ery raised a} 
few years ago respecting the ‘‘ infidelity’’ of the 


old organization. 


| anathemas against social and moral reformers in 
| general, and Theodore Parker and Miss Margaret 


| Fuller in particular. 


| New Views, the radical democrat of the caucus, 


| cause without requiring it. 


| colours, 


| assured, viz: 


** Despotism in | 


same pen, upon the influence of the Slave power 


Perhaps it will be time enough 


| 


thor has concluded his series of works, of which | 
this 


Hildreth is an} 


Mr. 


is the commencement. 


active member of the ‘‘ Third Party,’’ and how | 


Brownson’s Review, 18 surcharged with 


Brownson, having been 


‘Severy thing by turns, and nothing long,’’ 


is | 
| 
now a devout member of the Holy Catholic 


Church. It must have been a sight worthy the | 


attention of Hogarth, to have seen the Editor of | 
the Reformer, the author of Charles Elwood and | 
and the mundane transcendental philosopher upon | 
Fitz | 


Patrick, to receive the holy water upon his face, 


his knees, before the Right Reverend Dr. 


| 
and to swallow down the creed, theology, super- | 


stitions, corruptions and doctrines of Papacy. 





Your old friend, and former spiritual nurse, | 


the Rev. Geo. PuNcHARD, of Plymouth, | 
| 


has left his sacred calling, thrown aside the 


‘** pride, pomp and circumstance’? of his trade, | 


doffed his title of Reverend, and is announced | 


vere, as Mr. Geo. Punchard, assistant Editor of| skill, showing how much bare nature can surpass | 


the American Traveller. 


The Mercantile community were last week 


startled by the failure of a firm in New York for 


half a million dollars, nearly all of which has 
been lost by Southern Trade; this will be but the 
beginning of failures of houses doing a southern 


business : 


the low price of cotton, the relation of 


the demand to the supply, the political economy of | 


slave labor, together with the habits and prinei- 
ples of the people residing in the slave states, all 
tend to create bankruptey among the merchants 
relying upon said trade. Notwithstanding mil- 
lions upon millions have been sunk in Southern 
trade in times past, it does seem, as if men would 


’ 


not learn from experience, ‘‘that it does not pay.’ 


From your weekly list of remittances, I judge 
good Te- 
This 


is well, and shows that those who still keep up 


that ** Tue Heraup’’ meets with a 


ception among its old and tried friends. 


their warlare against you are powerless, and that 


the people want a free paper, and will give it a 


generous support. From the commencement of 


the attacks from the ** Board,’’ up to the present 


hour, I have never for one moment supposed, | 


guestio i at 


that the only } 


2 issue, Was respecting 
the owners hip of the paper or press, any more 
than IT thought, the sole cause of New Organiza- 
tion was Abby Kelley’s nomination upon a com- 
mittee ; no, in both these cases there was a hid- 
den cause, a secret desire, which it would not do 
to present naked before the world, and so resort 
was had to some small issue, 


Why 


delegation drummed up inthis State, to settle the 


some mere incl- 


dental circumstance. was there such a 


affairs of another? Why were abolitionists here, 
as long ago as Jast August, recommended to witb- 


Herald ? 


motive actuated your professed friends, to re pre- 


hold their donations to the 


sent you asa wealthy man, with preperty enough 
to support you handsomely, without any pecu- 
niary aid at all ; and also report, that the [Herald 
was making money for the publisher, and that 
both Editor and Publisher, 
reason, and implored aid from the friends of the | 


Could the history of} 


the warfare against you be depicted in its true 
and traced back to its original sources, | 
Tam of opinion, that you would find the real | 
trouble to be far different froma question of a| 
business character ; and that many persons who 
are now hostile to your paper, would be among | 
its warmest friends, | 


From the peculiar composition of your own 


mind, as well as the spirit evinced by several re- 
marks in your editorials, I think you are now dis- 


posed to forgive what human nature forbids you 


| to forget; and that you have a desire to again 


stand shoulder to shoulder with your old compan- 
ions. 
Coleridge, in his beautiful poem entitled ‘*Cler- 


istabel,’’ thus portrays similar feelings:— 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain!” 

But whether your old allies keep up their war- 
fare against you or not, of one fact they may be 
that they do not echo the people’s 
voice, and unless they ‘* get off the track,’’ they 
will find by experience, that their words are not 
law, and that dictatorship which fails of its ob- 
ject and aim, only illustrates the weakness of 
those who assume it. 

I] see that your correspondent K., of New- 
York, is again favoring your readers with his ad- 
mirable letters. 
his poetical fancy, or keep pace with the brillian- 


I cannot expect to compete with 


cy of his thoughts, and the elegance of his rhet- 
oric. No; I must keep near the shore of thought, 


and deal in fucts rather than figures, but ** such 


}as | have give I unto you.”’ 


Yours, for the right and true, 
PROSPERO. 


aaa 


For interesting items, look to the 


last article upon our third page. - “* Excet- 


{ ” 
iSIOR, | 


FREEDOM. 


one. 


thing. 
dust of earth, with a broad look-out, here where 


weave my thoughts in peace. 


| puts the broom into his snug tent; heigho! 


| doing fret-and-fumers. 


And what} a a ae ; 
| off from the swift shuttle, Thought; and no time 


were beggars w ithout | 








ATTIC WEBS.--N@. F. | 


INTRODUCTORY: ON SPIDERS AND THINGS. 


I live inanattic. A sure sign of genius, says 


A sure sign of poverty, says another. For 


the first Isay nothing, as is wisest; for the second 


I plead guilty ;—and for the whole, I say that one 


may live in an attic, and it’s no sure sign of any 


I do so because I like it. Up over the 


the winds come fresh, and the first song of the 
morning birds, who just begin to sing, comes 


clearest—here in this snug, retired spot, [sit and 


For, indeed, my 


old companion there, the Spider, is not the only 


weaver in my loft, nor are all webs spun under 
roof-boards and rough rafters, cob-webs—though 
for that unccuth looking spinner in yon dim-lit 
corner, I cannot call him worthless; nay, he has 


great meaning in him, rightly taken. There is 


lan infinite moral in the indefatigable toil where- 


with that black magician knits his cunning woof; 
binding the strong but slender threads from beam 
to board; though baffled many a time, yet never 
hopeless. Patient worker — self-sufficing one, 
applying native energy to the thing sought, and 
never begging, never flinching! —truly a heroic 
character in his little way. Why, when some 
bustling house-wife, in her annual fit of order, 
he 
builds again in a most quiet sort of scorn for the 
intrusion, quite worthy of the study of our ever- 
And see! with what 
unconscious order and harmony of arrangement, 


he loops up his delicate meshes, with untutored 


the half-art that goes around with compasses and 


chalk line. 


See him!—a universal genius, in 


I 





whom by intuition is the skill that we must toil | 


and toil togain, Cunning geometrician, without | 


scale or rule, knitting his tent-ropes into angles, | 
arcs and faultless octagons;—a fearless navigator 
—cleaving whole yards of darkness and thin air, 
sans chart or needle, yet right on and truly.— | 
| 


Weaver and loom, spinner and jenny, mill, pow-| 


er, owner and overseer, and all hands! yet with- | 


out water-fall, or steam, or capital — in short he} 


I will not| 


Let him work on. 


even terrify him by the shaking of his curtained 
hall. 


not, and wherefore should | harm him ? 


is a model Hero. 


Up there in his dun corner, he molests me 


There, | 


| 


as froma pulpit, (one he built himself,) this ver- 
itable preacher of a true Life-Gospel, with Labor 
that is every way didactic, teaches courage and 
wisdom, and great perseverance; without which | 


this our web of Life, which here in Time we| 


weave, would bea flimsy thing enough. He says, | 
by deeds, the best of words, — that one is only | 
right when he acts out spontaneously his native | 
force,—-is only beautifully methodical, when with | 
unstudied motion he puts forth deed after deed | 
from the inmost promptings of each moment,— | 
for never yet sat spider-conclave to vote rules of | 


action. Ife tells me that they only are the wise 


whoare the patient ;they the stron g alone who are | 


A hundred things he tells which 


the self-relying 


I shall not repeat; nay could not if I would. 


]| other person. 





vy colored that great other world, it would not be 
amiss to make our present one divine as that, 
or near it as we may;—so should the Soul seek- 
ing her higher Life start from a glorious hight up- 
on her heavenward journey. 

I own, [ am inclined to trust the Hopeful,— 


something whispers very audibly to me that their 


dreams shall be actualized. The frayed and ray_ 
elled ends of torn society are being re-knit and 


woven together. 

Up and down, with swift fire-shuttles, run 
the threads of intercourse — where your long 
rail-tracks, like steel tenter-bars, hold the grow- 
ing texture firm, — binding far lands together in 
one woof of amity. Aye—even the intractable 
lightning stoops its proud nature to become a cou- 
rier to man. As in the outward, conquered ele- 
ments are serving him—forcing his selfish labors 
even to work his own AT-ONE-MENT; so inthe 
Soul, too, a perpetual progress marks the coming 
day, when all shall be re-bound in the sweet 
bonds of natural brotherhood. From heart to 
heart leaps the glad promise; and great thoughts 
flying from free Soul to Soul, are weaving with 
invisible bonds the broken and torn image of Hu- 
manity—of God. Busily, now, let free hearts ply 
their task, that the new web of spirit-union shall 
be woven firm and truly, full of worth and fall of 
beauty. They have no time to quarrel with an- 
other’s work—no time to settle how or where to 
work ;—where I am, here is my work, — where 
thou art, there is thine. Out of myself my man- 


Be 


faithful to thyself, and not to me :—I will obey 


ner must proceed, out of thyself must thine. 
not thee, but me. Then shall the thing which 
my nature was created to perform be done. Be- 
cause another’s work is good, ask me not to fol- 


low it; for there are many goods. Apples are 


| good, and nuts are good; but to force apples into 


}a nut-shell is not good; nor is it good to fashion 


a wooden shell to make them grow in. Natural, 
spontaneous action, is the best for each and al].— 
And each obedient to his own Life’s law, will 
live harmoniously with all; as the ten thous 
and separate flowers and herbs make one bright 
vesture for the summer earth. 

$5 ‘ 


Communications. 


Mercer Co., Ohio, ) 
4th of the 3d mo., 1845. | 
FRIEND GARRISON: 

Permit me to say a few words to thee in 
kindness concerning the Herald of Freedom 
controversy. There area few friends to 
that paper in Ohio, aud so far as] am in- 
formed, they have the same feeling of friend- 
ship for thee, which they have for our mu- 
tual friend Rogers. 

And they also agree with me in the opin- 
ion that the course thou hast pursued in this 
matter is blame-worthy. Unless I am great- 


ly mistaken in thy character thou art as 


| open to conviction on this subject as any 


if it 


Let me ask thee then 


thank him for his lessons, and acknowledge him | would not have been better at the com- 


b la k 


lam, like him, 


my fellow, though he is, and hated for 
his looks 
here to weave this motley web of Being in the 
great loom of Time. Thread after thread, stout, 


even and fair, or knotted, weak and stained, flies 


| left to pluck it back if it be ill—-for following close 
lcomes dewn at once the sleid beam of Action, 


| fixing it into the warp forever. 


And what are all men, and kingdoms, and so- 
cieties of men, but weavers, skillful more or less? 
What our venerable Congress but a most clumsy 
loom, with ‘* nature’s ’prentice hands ’*’ at work, 
weaving a garment for the nation’s nakedness, 
which for the multitude of xing it is to cover, 


might well be thouglit the cloak of ** charity.’’— 


| 
And our more reverena clergy, let them not be| 


| offended if I eall them weavers too, since I mean 


not by manual labor. Dexterously they fashion 


| web-like formulas to garment our poor Thoughts, 


}and from the old mummy-swathings of the dead 


Past, digged out at Goshen or Judea, new-dyed 
and tagg’d together, weave rag-carpetings for 
narrow platforms, Cambridge or Saybrook, to be 
pressed only by the washed feet of Disciples. 

In some one sort or other, we are all Weavers, 
with whose work the great world hums like an 
unbounded Mill, dizzying with multitudinous 
Life. Few — are there any? —see the mighty 
‘‘spirit within the wheels,’’the central power and 
vital force of them. Many sicken at the infinite 
jargon that seems roaring over all,and fear,some- 
times,that the huge work is governless,a blind and 
iron world whirling to annihilation. Every year the 
fearful see some crisis, or grim danger threaten- 
ing all, yet spite of Miller prophecies and rampant 
heresies, of fatal crises, and sky-threatening Polk 
elections, the brave old world spins on, freighted 
with Life, Death, Hopes, and ‘Terrors as of erst; 
-——and great hearts ever trust that her nickering 
wheels run smoother :— that, indeed, she is 
not iron driven by blind fate; but somewhere in 
her mighty mysteries, has a Soul —a sure Life- 
principle, not to be quenched by water or burned 
out by fire. Some dare to think, that leave the 
spirit free, and men will one day make a world 
of it worthy to live in; for as yet it is an open 
question with them whether it is a fit place for a 
man. 


Six thousand years or such a matter, history 
shows us, mankind have been so busied training 
for another world,that they have left this in a pitia- 
ble state indeed; so that it takes not much to wean 
poor mortals from it.—But if within it are such 
resources as some think, I cannot see why this 
world may not yet be wedded to the heavens.—— 
Surely if in our fever-dreams we have not false- 


| mencement 


a weaver, one sent} 
| 


| have been the right course. 


|of service to 





of the controversy, to have 


written to Rogers and inquired whether the 
charges made against French were true, 


| 
|}and whether it was necessary io have an 


arbitration to settle them ? 
Considering the character and position of 


| ° : 
| Rogers, :t seems to me as though this would 


He would have 
given information which would have been 
thee and others. It might 
have prevented the whole difficulty. 


But as this course was not adopted, what 


| was the next best thing to be done ? 


Ought not a committee of disinterested 
By disin- 
terested, I mean, those who had not taken 
sides, nor expressed opinions favorable to 


persons to have been selected 2? 


either party. Letthe sum in controversy 
be ever so small, common law and common 
justice require that those who decide it, shall 
have formed no opinion on the merits of the 
case. Friendship ought to be more partie- 
ular than law to avoid the appearance of 
evil. 

Thy opinion was made up and published 
before the trial. So was also the opinion 
of one other member of the committee. 
Should not this have disqualified you two 
Supposing your intention to 
be good, are not appearances against you ? 

It appears unfair to have one party in a 


from acting ? 


controversy get up a committee to decide 


differences, 

It appears still more unfair to have that 
same party sclect all the members of that 
committee, 

It appears most unfair of all, for it to se- 
lect individuals who had openly committed 
themselves in its favor. 

Such a course destroys all force in the 
final action of that committee. 

lt is this strong appearance of injustice, 
I think, which so excites our.friend Rogers. 
And it is more in his favor thao against him. 
that he is so excited. Without knowing 
how others might feel er act | could not re- 
frain from discontinuing! my Herald, al- 
though I had paid for.it, for sometime. in 
advance. 

} believe sf thew could'st: get a. neutral 
position and look onawhile, things would 
appear very different tothee. Why act a6 
principal in this controversy ? Nothiog 
can be more unnatural. Is it necessary '® 


} at your 
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order to appear perfectly fair thyself, to}a certain organization, right or wrong, al- 
show that Rogers is in the wrong? Canajways brings on. There are many 
cause be good that needs the ruin of such a| subjects of mental “hallucination.” I see 
man? Thy efforts to cast odium on thy}too that a censorship is set up, and that 
friend are to be blamed. Rogers is above|censors have decided that the little sheet 
such conduct as thou hast imputed to him; | shall not 5 


come to 2! 
and I think thou hast done the cause of hu- | commodation of the anti-slavery friends who 
a 


manity great disservice in thy attacks upon chose to take it!! Charleston, S. C., be- 
gins to find allies among Northern Aboli- 
tionists!!! Surely they can fling back the 
imputation that they fear free discussion, 
when made by certain northern presses.— 
The act isa piece of church and priestly 


. ‘no | Spite, made to injure one or two persons 
I not suggest, with the hope of being 7 3 > | ’ 
May eee" P ", | but it is an insult to every subscriber to the 


listened too that thy feelingshave mjsled paper, many of whom,probably, have given 
thee? May [ not suggest that the Boston their money in support of the concern that 
friends acted hastily, prematurely, misjudg-| rejects them. Whoever warms a sectari- 


‘ > } . . 6 . 
‘ngly? The time had not come for them |#" clique in the bosom of their friendship, 
ing , will be sure to receive a sting whenever 
The people athome had not 


ao interfere. ulead they move in the atmosphere of liberty, or 
acted. Perhaps the abolitionists of New| one step beyond the viper’s den. Yet with 
Hampshire could have settled their own See opposition — all the popish bulls — 
° . : > 5 ; » 66 — ” 
difficulties. It was time enough to call in|" priestly appeals, with all the “ crazy 


, and * hallucination ” cry, The Herald lives, 
aid, from abroad, alter they had tried and| and O! wonders, strange people dare to 


{ailed; and two parties instead of one hadjto take it!! and this, after such terrible 
And then two parties instead| Warnings. ! am glad to see that old sub- 


: s scribers, and old towns, send their names 
° . o e * ‘. : : ‘: 
of one would have acted in selecting a com for “ The Herald.” And this city { hope 


mittee. The final action of committee thus will furnish you still more. I have sent 
agreed to and chosen would have been of |7 names,and the “Herald” never sent a copy 
here until you left it. It now sends one. 
But enough about the paper. You will! 
rejoice to hear that Rochester, with its 
scores of meeting houses,can support a 
‘““ FREE MEETING.” 
: 7 nena attempted until this winter. 
tion of the Emancipator. school house for 7 weeks. We then were 
as though the saddle was on the wrong] obliged to swarm and procure a larger house. 
Unless Iam mistaken, the abduc-}A meeting house built for a sect, but not 





such 


Cornhill, for the ac- 







him. 
But let meask again, why should W. L. 


Garrison and N. P, Rogers act as principals 
in this controversy ? 


agreed to it. 


a satisfactory character. 

Is it fair to create prejudice against French, 
by comparing his course in this Herald con- 
troversy, to Joshua Leavitt's in the abduc- 
It appears to me 


horse. 
‘ors, have the press now, contrary to the so- 


: which made some of our sectarian breth- 
Perhaps I am 


ren sneer and say that we “ need not hire 
that house, tor the infidel meeting would go 
down.” Well we ventured vo do it, and 
; : the prospect is that we shall sooa have to 
Thus much I wrote, and laid aside | get a farger house. All humanity can meet 


cietys wishes. mistaken. 


if so I hope to be set right by the action of 


at 


: . ; | 
the society itself at its next meeting. 


31st. 


Never was the thing} 
We metina| 


sustained, was hired for our accommodation, | 


FREEDOM. 





ERALD OF 


07> Rather a comeal temperance meet-| and chirping of the merry birds, so that 
ling we had Sunday evening, at the Rev.| wherever J] wended my way, joy and joyful 
| things should walk in company with me, 
|delighted to follow my foot-prints. This. 
|indeed, would be rare sport! But killing, 
to engage in the temperance cause, compli-| maiming, mangling; to be the enemy of 
God’s tnost beautiful creatures; to bea de- 
stroyer anda demon to them —eall you 
this sport! S. B.C. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mr. Ryder’s. Two of the speakers, in 


}urging the young men of the Capital 


| mented them as being ‘‘ fresh and green.” 


And those remarks had not a greener tinge 


than some other things connected with the} 
meelting.—F, 
OUR SUCCESS, THUS FAR. 


; 
At the end of every month, we shall pub- 


“THE MOUNTAIN RILL, 
Published by Geo. Willson, at the office of| lish a statemeat of our receipts and expen- 
the White Mountain Torrent, and edited by ‘ditures for the month, that the friends of 
|Perer Partey, Jn.” Such is the title and| the paper may at all times know precisely 
paternity of a neat little cold-water paper, | its standing, and to prevent myself from 
|recently issued in this town, and designed | “embezzling ” another fortune from its hord- | 
New| ed wealth. 


| for the reading of the Wttle folks of 
|Hampsbire. Itis to be printed once a| Thursday, April 3d., completed our first) 


}month, and is only one shilling a year.—| month’s experiment with the revived paper. 








National Reform Convention. 
The Nafional Reform Association invite their breth 


ren, the Reformers and Movement men throughout the 
United States, of the East, of the Middle, of the South, 





land of the West, to assemble in NATIONAL CON 


VENTION ,at Croton hall, in the city of New York, on 
Monday, the Sth day of May, 1845, and consult over the 
evils of these present times. In the progress of the hu- 
man race, certain great truths have at last come to light, 
and received intelligible utterance in the 19th century, 
on the practical, snecessful application of which does 
now depend the political and social redemption of man. 


| From the building of the temple of Belus, 4000 years 


igo, to the recent building of the Mammon temple in 


} , 
Wall street, all progress haa been made through slavery. 


The stupendons piles of architecture, the splendid works 
of art, ancient and modern, are but the transmuted 
sweat and blood of the children of men. The builders 
labored not for themselves, but for the master few. We 
idimire the pyramids; but let us remember that vast 
provinces Were robbed of their able bodied men, families, 
communities, almost Kingdoms, starved to death, that a 
few pitiful creatures, called in this world kings of 
Egypt, might therein be buried, One would suppose 
thatthe world had had time to improve a little since 
then, 3000 years or so. Doubtless time has not been 
wanting; but the improvement, thrt has been and is 
wanting. Are the masons and others of the present day 
interred inthe costly tombs that they themselves have 
fashioned? Are the magnificent results in the sciences, 


j the arts, the reduction of the elements to the control of 


man, that are now daily wrought out in our civilization, 
for the use and enjoyment of the millions who labor? 


ip . 5 ai y » rere $172 5 ; 

Every family of the State, should have Our receipts lor the month, were eli2 5) “ ho ¢ omes and goes, through the portals of the modern 
p Our exvenditures for the | temples raised unto the worship of the money god: the 

a copy. Y oung Peter, holds a_ very | ; ; » wereas fol jearman who bronght the stones, the cutter who, with 
ae oie ae same time, were as ioi- j; cunning skill, shaped them, the mason who fixed them 
sprightly and entertaining pen, fora lad.—| Jows: For stove and in their places, or the rag money individual who is in- 

1 
‘ 5 ‘ i pe ee a eth a o4.i% : - a nao nocent of having done oue useful thing udder the sun? 
For a specimen of his“ bubbles,” weclin| funnel for counting ia ie Certain visible badges of servitude have indeed become 
i ‘ ( yf ; . 

the following from his first number, on E uN — Paavagpadeir ee ee eee - —. 
ik r Wwoor , wrap ying pa- jiete, such as le rrandec arm, re orazen collar, anc 
a | or W ; apy » | such like, but practically, as yet, sinall good has come of 

SPRING. | per, direction book, ink, it Gurth knew his one master, and therein is his ad- 

Now has commenced the fiery struggle be- quills, &c., 9 43 |’ untae over the siave of wages in _ aay. — = 

' . in ldi P ‘ving eral rule was, itis reasonably supposed, that Gurth dic 

tween grey old Winter and flower-wreathed For folding and carrying 105 lat night, actually get some parings of Cedric’s pork : in 
le oe Ni a ‘ a papers, io modern England, the general rule is, that the descend- 
} SPRING. fhe stern King of Arctic Zone *!Paid J. E. Hood, for jantsof Gurth do get no pork parings at all. Up to this 
has been very lenient during his sojourn and | se ; of time there has been nothing more, any where, than a 
: 5 my zm " | printing four numbers : speculative emancipation of the masses. But it is de 
jtransient sway among us,—well knowing,! of the paper, 95 10 jclared in this country that man possesses certain natural 
coil a i Oat ee rights which are tnatrenarnce. With whatever of ut- 
perchance, la ankees havea pertect dis- & 94 most might we have in use, let us hold on to this truth, 
|like of all sorts of tyranny. Well, for- | DL12 7S Jiest ie some oblivions moment. our countrymen let it 
’ ae desmanes ship. It has taken the world some time to find it, at the 

| sooth, in consideration of this, he claims the : a xe » | bottomof muchfconventional rubbish, itmight, no doubt 
7 Leaving cash on hand, 1D 73 | i.e it in half the time Having this trath now duly ad- 


right to exercise his‘brief authority’ a little lon- 


| 

. epee : S as > success of our first mont 

iger. But his severity in former times is re- Such has been the success of irst month 

| r | —_ 70 aw or say ehionva . 

| membered and duly appreciated. So Spring dis- | 4 Success, we may here say, achieved in 
. fe fas i ei ine : say, sea 

putes his pretension. Old Winter scowls an- spite of an opposition as untiring, as malig 


| grily,—and darts his shafts of sleet back upon | nant, as base, as could stir a human bosom. 


|his path in reckless fury. Still bright Spring | It must aow be a settled conviction in all 





| pursues—laughing athisrage. But, sce! he} minds, that the days of this paper are not 


nearly a month ago,—saying itis of no use. | there, and be thought brethren. Many ideas | 


=) 


Two good, loving, non-resistants like Gar- 


rison and Rogers will see the necessity of |cussed, but the utmost harmony and order | tion pours out of his storm-beaten face! 


gettingsrtght anc coming again into har- 
mony with: trath and love to each other, be- 
fore attempting to act as leaders in the 
creat spiritual struggle of the times, 
am disappointed. Each succeeding number 
of the Liberator has brought painful evi- 
dence of increased alienation of spirit. 

[now send -this to thee, friend Rogers, 
simply to let thee know how the Western 
subscribers to the Herald view the matter, 
and give tlree liberty to publish it, if thee 
pleases. 

I will add, however, that I am distressed 
calls 


at your relative position. Garrison 


thee “a monomaniac” and thy reply is ‘our | 


that 
Ararrison’s orrginal stock of Freedom is ex- 


union is at an end.”’ It is possible 


hausted — thathe may never advance any 


further — possibly he may retrograde. But | 


that remains to be seen. If it should be so, 
he is to be honored for what he has 
<ione.. And tet me hope that no ill word 
of nis old and tried friend, will ever be found 
to mar the beauty of his fair fame. He is 
a noble man — one who has been trained 


mo noble deeds of daring and self denial. 


Thou hast drawn his character to life, in 

ays that arepast. I am disposed to let it 
gemain so. It he fall, let others Herald the 
tad event, not N. P. Rogers. 

I have received and read with pleasure 
he first number of the revived Herald. I 
admire thy ‘* words of cheer,” Forgive and 
orget, is a beauciful way to treat insu'ts and 
injuries. I hope we shall all have power 
s0 tolive and so todie. 

Healtly to thee, and success to The Her- 
ald of Freedom. 

‘Thy friend, 
AUGUSTUS WATTLES, 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 25th, 1845. 
Brother Rogers: Itis with joy I hail 
the little revived sheet as it comes to us on 
he wings of steam, but « few hours after 
leaves your garret. I see “clerical ap- 
eals” are issued against it, as it actually 
makes its appearance among the people— 
by those whose bulls have been unsuccess- 
ulin hindering those they thought their sub- 
ects, from subscribing for it. O! now the 
altering Delilah of popularity has shorn 
ome of our noblest Anti-Slavery Samp- 
fonsof their moral locks. 1 see that even 
ur‘ Standard ” of liberty (?) hurls its in- 
ant (in the anti-slavery cause) ery of “ pet- 
y larceny ” at the tried ‘ Old Man of the 
Mountain,” in order to try — ah! vain at- 
‘mpt, tohinder the laymen from taking 
hat papers they choose. But the day is 
Ast with real anti-slavery men,to be fright- 
ted by the edicts of any priesthood. I 
*e that our great ‘ Liberators” have de- 
‘ended to depths far below the common 
‘esthood, and for which a politician would 
read out of his party, be it what it may. 
‘ave yet to learn thac the lowest political 
Nagogue ever publicly descended so low 
"to pry into the private matters of the 
Lily cirele, to find out who their “ pros- 


But T} 


—some strange ones, probably, are thrown 
}out. Opposing theories are fearlessly dis- 


| prevails. 


es, which all agree to be right, and take in a | 
spiritof kindness. ‘The last two weeks| 
have been full of interest in this place for | 
reformers, and somewhat a cause of alarm 
to the priesthood. First, a meeting was | 
jealled for the discussion of the subject of| 
|Capital Punishment. The advocates of the | 
Gallows who were not too holy to step in- 
side of an “Infidel” (unitarian) Church, 
made what defence they could. The dis-| 
cussion waxed warm 


and was of so much | 
interest that they adjourned to meet the| 
next evening, and from that to the next, | 
and from that to Monday evening. On| 
Monday but one solitary defender of the| 
}Gallows appeared! He was the late * Lib-| 
erty” party candidate for Mayor of the| 
icity. W.F. Holland, who is too much of | 
/a man to be bound by the cumbersome | 
office of the priesthood, although doing the 
| work as Unitarians wish it done, is a pow-| 
erful advocate for the abolition of this old | 
Jewish barbarity of “an eye for an eye.” | 
His humanity rises far above his confined | 
cramped-up calling. Of course he’s look- | 
ed upon by orthodoxy as infidel. Well may | 
he be. His benevolence will lead him to 
he infidel to the butchering, hanging, mur: | 
dering religion of our times. He has seen 
the fallacy of old dogmas in some things— 
hope he may soon see them in others and 
come out from all old traditionary bondage. | 
On the subject of Peace too, we have raised | 
an agitation, although the three first at-| 
tempts to get up meetings at the Presbyte- | 
rian worship house, were unsuccessful.— | 
We gave notice of it at the * Free Meet- | 
ings,’ to be held in the little schvol house, 
and we there had an audience — an “infi- 
del” one perhaps, but a peaceable one.— 
One that looked with horrar upon murder, | 
wholesale and retail. Brother Holland was 
there too (and at Free Meeting!!! on holy 
day) as he usually is where good can be 
done. Some proposed for the sake of pop- | 
ularity, to adjourn after our discussions, to 
some more popular place. The Unitarian 
worship house was spoken of. Br. Hol- 
land said that was as bad in the eyes of | 
the church as the “ infidel ” school house. 
We finally adjourned to meet at the “ ves- 
try of the 1st Presbyterian church.” By 
this we may call together some amount of 
oxthodoxy. Our notices of the capital 
punishment discussion were sent to nineleen | 
churches, but none were read as tar as |] 
can learn except at the Unitarian. 

So you see we are moving—agitating, on 
the various reformsofthe day. Free Meet- 
ings have been the manner of conducting 
our discussions, in mos! cases, and been 
proved to be the way to carry forward Uni- 
versal Reform, however necessary organi- 
zations may be to hack at the sinall limbs 
of our great evils. It's a small hatchet, 
compared with the battle axe of free dis- 
cussion, Which must strike at the root of | 
the tree. 

Yours, for Free Meetings, 

and Free Heralds, 
E. W. CAPRON. 











A Generous Orrer. The Rev. Dr. 
Fuller of South Carolina, a slaveholder, 
intimates in his discussion with Dr. Way- 
land, that if any man at the North will re- 
move his slaves, and give him security that | 
their coadition will be improved, he will 
emancipate them, 





Dr. Brisbane, who re- 
purchased his former slaves (having sold 
them betore he became an abolitionist) for 
the purpose of emancipating them, replies 
that if Dr. Fuller will give his slaves their 
freedom, and insure him that no impedi- 





| 
| 
|}up at Mount Washington. How the perspira- 


How 


No body is out of order We the sweat of his discomfiture comes down the 
frequently chide each other for long speech- | 
| 


mountain! Poor old fellow ! he is ill at ease. 


| Spring still besieges his camp, tho’ he holds his 


courtin high places. The victory is not always | 


to the strong. Lo! now he is coming down the 


mountain. There he goes on a full retreat to 


his ice-palace in the far North. Spring follows 


with radiant countenance, dancing through the | ches) 
| tion book — which is a 


valleys and on the hillsides with her 


Slight fingers full of leaves and flowers.” 
Anon the sun looks out with kindlier beam, and 
the mighty Torrents and little Rills come leap- 
ing down the mountain precipices,and go mean- 
dering through the valleys down toward the 
Merrimac, alternate jumping fiom rock to rock 
---glistening like ‘ silver and gold, ribbon and 


star,’’ still 
‘ Singing as they go.” 


“A PEBBLE AGAINST THE TIDE.” 
Very pretty, friend Clapp,-—but hardly 
keen enough.—F. 


(oe A very tolerable Herald, we have 
this week. Excellent Letters from the Ed- 
itor and * Prospero,” and a fine ** Web” by 
a bew weaver. That weaver is no journey- 
On the whole, we have quite an 


‘* Excetsior ” sheet to-day.—r, 


man. 


From the Christian Citizen. 
SPORTING—THE IDIOT BOY AND 
THE BLUEBIRD. 


I recollect an anecdote of a boy’s first ex- 
ploit in shooting; and it was also Avs last. 
The boy had rested his gun on the fence, 
and, after a deliberate aim, a poor little 
bluebird fell lifeless at his feet. He picked 
it up, and after a short ramble, he called at 
a small house, hard by the scene of his ex- 
ploit, for a drink of water. As he came up 


to the door, he saw an idiot boy tied ina} 


large chair in the entry passage. Heasked 
for water; but the poor boy lifted his vacant 
eve, and when it fell upon the little bird, 
his face exhibited the utmost rage and grief, 
Poor impotent! the sports-man wi!l never 
furget his looks. ‘Oh! cried he, “he has 
killed my little bird. I fed him myself. 
Here is the bread I saved for him. Mother! 
Mother! kill him, kill him! because he kill- 
ed my little bird!” The woman gave him 
the water in silence, and he left the house; 
the curses and sobs of the poor idiot grow- 
ing louder as he left. 

There is not a bird that has not some one 
or something to love it. It fills some niche 
in creation. Jtis nota solitary thing, of 
no value. God has brought it into lite, and 
surely he who destroys it for sport, does it 
without reflection, There is sport enough 
that gives no pain. There is sport enough 
without murdering the beautiful things of 
life, andjmoistening the hands in innocent 
blood. ‘There is pleasure in the refinement 
of one’s moral nature; in the education of 
the finer sympathies of his heart, which dis- 
poses man, in his passage through this 


has rallied, and is sit ing on his granite throne | 





‘live sons in law ” are,and when I see 


\ ment shall be in the way oftheir removal,he 
‘ST conclude “ all is not well’ with that 


Ride Wiehe See cone ee is ready to comply with the conditions pro- | 
Sahel geaygrcnen Aes — - posed. Whether the Reverned slaveholder 
04 ang eNESIOS TOR, will preform his part of the contract, or in- | 

such as a priestly desire to sustain gloriously back out, remains to be seen. 
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| Rogers is to continue as Editor, he must 
| draw from the paper the means of support- 


vet numbered. Time after time have 


murderous hands been laid upon the little] 
agitator, but frum every fall it has arisen 
with new life and hope, and is yet to do 
much service in the cause of Truth and 
Right, 

** Returned” 


ceased theircoming, and we suppose we 


papers have pretty much 


are now about down to our starting point. | 
We find 919 names upon our new subscrip- | 
better list than we 
had at the time of our stopping in December. 
We then liad upon our books the names of 
1155 subscribers — but not more than eight 
hundred of them were of the paying class, 
We have a good list to begin with —but it 
If Mr. 


should be immediately deubled. 


ing his family. But we have no misgivings 


in the matter of obtaining a sufficient pat- 
ronage to keep the Herald alive — our anx- 


iety is that we may not be able to get out 





jsuch a paper as the times demand — but 


we are tolerably well satisfied with the past, 
and expecting Mr. Rogers soon at home, 
we will risk the future. THe Heratp or 
FreEpDomM, must live. rh we 


IN PRESS, 


) ITT ) WONTT ‘a 
POPULAR LECTURES, 
On various, subjects in Physical Science, 
delivered in the chief cities and towns in the 
United Slates, 
BY DYONYSIUS LARDNER, 
Doctor of Civil Law, Fellow of the Royal Societies of 
Loudon and Edinburgh, Member of the Universa- 
ties of Cambridge and Dablin, and formerly pro 


fessor of Natural Philosophy aud Astronomy 
in the University of London, &e, &e. 


The publishers announce that Dr. Larpser having 
closed his professional tour as a public Lecturer to this 
country, they have availed theusselves of the opportunity 
ot inducing him to prepare for publication a complete and 
authentic edition of bis popular Lectures On Science, 
Nhe general interest which these discourses have excited 
for the last four years throughout the Union, manifested 
by the continued assemblage of audiences of unprece 
dented numbers and respectability, in every part of the 
country from Boston to New Orleans, aud from New 
York to St. Louis, afford the publishers good grounds for 
the assurance that they will thus present to the Ameri 
can Public an acceptable offering and a most useful man 
ual of general information, They will alse afford that 
large class of persons who have attended these courses 
an agreeable means of reviewing the linpressions trom 
which they have derived already s0 much pleasure and 


pront. : 
The following is a list of subjects which will be em 


braced in these Lectures : 

The Solar System. The Theory of Gravita- 
tion. The Moon, (two lectures.) The Sun. 
The Planets. She Plurality of Worlds. 
The Comets, (two lectures.) The Existence 
and Attributes of God deduced from the 
Laws of Nature. “Popular Fallacies. Light. 
Sound. Heat. Electricity, (two lectures.) 
The Power of Steam. The Steam Engine. | 
The present. state and prospects of Steam 
Navigation in the United States and Great 
Britain. Railways. Galvanism, (two lec- 
tures.) The Stellar Universe. Combustion 
and Artificial Illumination. The Atmos- 
phere, &c. &§c. §c. Magnetii Telegraphs. 
The Alliance of Science and Art, &c. &c. &c. 
No expense will be spared to render this work use ful 


and attractive. Wood engravings illustrating the teat, 
will be copiously supplied, The work will be printed 





mitted, let this generation set about to make a practical 
application of it, and probably the discovery will soon 
betmade thatif aman has a right to life, he has, by in- 
evitable consequence, the rightto the elements of life, to 
the earth, the air,and the water. It will be discovered 
thatif man has a naturaland inalienable right in these, 
lthen that no man has anvsortof right to monopolize 
them: that Government has no such right; that the 
rightof monopoly belongs tothe Supreme Being alone, 
| for it is he that has formed these things,and not we our 

Here true reform must begin. The broad prin 

ciple once established, of the rightof man to the materi 

il elements, and first to the earth, strive, then, to make 
jt available to the race. How can this best be done? On 


seives, 


this question. ** come and. let us reason together,’’ 


ALVAN E. BOVAY, Sec’y of the N. R. A. 
New York, March, 1845. 
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POETRY. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 


Is not the temple of God defiled both in | ing drinks ; butto give the monopoly 


THE 


Certainly it) ofthe business into the hands of deacons 
**~J and church members, that is, respecta- 


soul and body at the South. 
is, and will be as long as slavery exis: 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


|course, that the most vigorous assault| goose q 
| : 
|should be made on them. 









uills loaded with powder are 


I have done| shooting about the school-house floor. 
|this, notto shield the rumseller, but to| More extensive operations in the fag- 





And therefore, to her parish she 





jargument in the spirit and tenor of the 





\ler as tap No. which is turned by 


2 





iwhen so many influences co-operated 


itions which its advocates claim for it, it 


Agata, Ist Cor. 7, 2; revere TT ble men. We have advanced so much, |save temperance men wasting their| cinating combustible succeed, A con- 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, }avoid fornication, let oe ey on that few of this class, if any, are en-|strength on the rumsellers, whose pla- | tribution is levied upon all fusible things 
F — jowa ene ~~? es vane is gaged in this business directly, though ices, if they were all converted to-mor-| in the cellar, kitchen and garret; and . 
And wherefore do the poor complain ? aa sleds oleneed, snd thoussnale of help-|it is continued by them indirectly in|row, would be filled out of the ranks|the next week, when the first class of _— 
The rich man asked of me ; less American women will not be subjected | various ways. jof the moderate drinkers. When we| boys arise to read, every mother’s gon > 
Come walk along with me, sait I, to the brutal Justs of their masters. Eph It seems like quibbling, therefore, to have converted this class, there will be| of them has a leaden plummet, a pew- 
And I will answer thee. 6,9; Paul, after rehersing the duty of a} tape this law, passed for entirely anoth-|a chance for our law friends to cut off|ter buttonorthe handle of a pewter 
servant to his master, saith, and ye masters | | purpose, and by it attempt to stop|the tap and drive it in, and not before.|mug in his pocket for some _ patriot- ; 
"Twas evening, and the frozen streets do the same things unto them, forbearing the sale which it intended to license Yours, W. |ic object. After many mysterious giy- 
ere vee ao a tone a and we reformers have enough todo,| . E. Washingtonian. ings out and givings in, a pewter cap- = 
And we were wrapt and coated well, persons wich him, It is evident that Paul|to rouse the moral indignation to such es nonis added tothe defences of the 
But yet we felt the cold. put the servanton as good ground as the}a point, that it shall not even tolerate, Peace, country, and then comes the tug of war. 
Was itech on ob bere ended wen : master, or in other words, for the master to} much more license the traffic. Let us me - On the next Fourth of July, our juye- : JO1 
His locks were few and white ; do as he wouldbe done by. Let this! o¢cupy ourselves with chafing the cold THE HEROIC AGE nile and honorable artillery compay 0 
; ? rule be adopted and slavery is down at heart of the commonwealth into some OF THE UNITED STATES. appear onthe village green, and con. ; 
Task’d him what he did abroad, once. Once more. andI must forbear.— ; . ace i : : . ee | ae . 
. fe Ls degree of warmth. This is our work The ten years that immediately sue-|tend for the mastery of the village 
In that cold winter night. Paul saith to Philemon, after sending} Wy, re cok 2 asst cineca ah ea a f Pe: ie saivel: foe thenh every vllnas faa. 
P= d ; Onesimus back, I beseech thee for my son | 2S ushingtonians, an am credu ceedec the ec aration ol eace con- eee A Pa te B sh - 
T'was bitter keen, indeed he saad, Onesimus, whom I have sent again; thou|lous enough to believe, that we can|stituted the heroic age of the United swivel as much as a minister. Sub- Fe F 
But at home no fire had he ; therefore receive him, that is, mine own| work the public mind up to such an ex-| States. It was the age of military bands| mitting to a subordinate capacity, they A = 
And therefore had he come abroad, bowels ; not now as a servant, but above a | citement on this subject, that no one/and bards ; when those who had been) are content to bring turf and bricks to e " 
To ask for charity. servant, a brother beloved, specially to me,| shall dare to sell ardent spirit as a bev-| peaceful citizens in the war, became be rammed down the little rusty ordi- - 
We meta young bere-baed en, |b zash mare ata hee, Hah nthe erage, We find that in Piste this |valorous soldiers, and charged the air| tance, and rum and sugar from the J 
Sin Ukneiih a nell aie onions & partner receive him as wreelf, | end was brought about, because rum | with long undulating rows of bayonets, | store to charge then pare nts with 3 Fe- pax 
cee ea | Did Paul count himself a servant, or slave,| caused a man to fall under the railroad | and scorched the trees and clouds and| ceiving mm return the sweetnened sedi- : 
eee ae a - wee — to any man. No, far from it. He therefure | engine, and thereby lost his life. There |themselves with the villainous saltpe- ments of 2 hundred quence to inspire : 
© wind it ts se cold. saith, receive him as myself, a brother be-| may not be a case of the same sort|tre. It was the great era of trainband| them on to manly daring and swearing. 
She said her father was at home, loved, both in the flesh and in the Lord. || occur in every town of the state, though chivalry, when every able bodied man On that great day ot rum and powder, 
And he lay sick in bed ; have not time 8 ee Se I will there- | if there should, one could write a high was summoned to the parade, to charge the radix and tincture of American I. Th 
; fore recommend for all to take the New) sanegyric on the moral influence of|his gun with powder. and himself with dependence ; amid the boisterous rev. lefini 
And, therefore was it she was sent | Testament and read for themselves, with a | Panes: ; Sou eapinndh te! eee I : . dis-|elry and wassail of those who swore = 
Abroad to beg for bread. clear, impartial mind, and they cannot help| railroads: but there has oc curred in /rum ; when corporals and other dis-| 7 : ; 4 ‘ys a id he ae ‘ squan 
' | seeing that slavery is a sin, and all who are| @Very town one or more deaths of poor |tinguished men did doughty deeds on | terrible oaths and staggered home pua- eile 
We saw a woman sitting down eaeiea with a pro-slavery Church, are| Victims crushed by the car of intemper-|the village green, and captured hearts triotically drunk for the defence of their and h 
Upon a stone to rest, partakers of this sin. I have thus expressed/ance. The question then is, how is|at the head ofsections; when the whole|country, those young minds entered They 
She had a baby at her back, a few of my rade thoughts, I should like tolthis car to be stopped? ‘To answer | village assembled with beating hearts, | upon another degree of their military ied 
Another at her breast. say more, but I have already left my work this, we must find what the motive pow- and mothers with infants in their arms, | education. — Elihu Burrilt. ri 
i stine ‘ o long. : i ler is, and apply the remedy there, |stood sweltering in the sun to see the ars : Ys 
asked her why she loitered there : I am yours for bleeding humanity, | Seme of cae Beends ave for ennlving |iva neve : whan The euntin sewn whal FHisceliany. ean hi 
Wis ta wind & blew 06 idl, | A FREE THINKER | Some of our triends are tor ap} ying lra ners ; Ww ie . the ‘ rustic sw ain “ — dollars 
She turned her head and bade the child P.S. One word ot cheer. Brother Ab- the sae to the es re a had well nigh lost his ran his a WATER. grasp 
tien seamen ik eccien olitionists to not be dismayed or faint heart- the on y pe rson to aan , while in re . | ¢ lothes, became irresistible in va Fat If water, the all-abundant fluid of and 
? ed. The battle may be severe, but the vic-| !tY he has little more to do with it, than | one’s eyes when he donned the uniform | Nature, is in reality the best remedy, viscties 
She told us that her husband served, tory is ours. Hold fast the truth and you are|the tapot one of his barrels, and speak- ofatrainband Mars. ‘There is no pe-| ang if it is eapable “of being made the oe 2 
A soldier, far away, safe. Challenge all Creation to bring an|ing of the nae [ consider the rumsel-| riod of equal duration in our history,| jeans of fulfilling the various indica- 4 
< a . 


diately 


: : Gospel to support the foul system of slavery. some strong hand. My yresent object to make the war snirit the mania ofthe } = ae : : Pa ‘ > greatest 
Was begging back her wa , | d [ need hardly be said that the reatest 
8 begging back her way. Finally my brethren, be strong in the Lord|-:. and wi | 1 itis. that I mav| : an} 1 and| ; - ; ee : tances 
din the f'his might. Puton the| 'S; *° find whose hand itis, that | may | people. It put old age, manhood and) attention should be paid to its quality 
Be aa ee re ard in the power of his might. Puton the], Si ls ie RR era ae mH ee Ee aot | , we 
We met a girl, her dress was loose, stinks eacaauatGel Want ca tak ba shin | mmerete Che ad and heart that go with/ infancy under mat tial law. It turn d| Por whatever purpose it is used, wheth- of th 
And sunken was her eye ; to stand against the wiles of the devil for|the hand, and induce both head and | the nursery into a little military Camp, | ep dietetic or remedial, it should always en 
Who with the wanton’s hollow voice ; we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but | heart to turn the tap the other w ay. where the associations, unpressions | be pure and soft. When of proper sigs 
Addressed the passer by. agaist principalities,against powers,against| This hand belongsto the body ot mod- | and objects ol w ar were the first im- purity, it is the greatest dilutent in na- man e) 
Sabi ieee ieee the rulers of - ——— of — world, ‘erate drinkers of this state, which|pressed uponthe infant mind. When| ture. As astandard of purity, we may possibl 
; | ra against spiritual wickedness in h'igh places. | “6 . . 2 ; »ctle nithi its ss . ae : > * 
That could her heart allure The aia take unto oad ine = le os vour| “Ure the tap to gratify its own depray-|the little thing nestled within its bul-| take rain or snow water, that falls un- by a co 
i or he pre : 2 oy e whole armo . ; . : - as re sae ied : 
ed appetite, and allows the poor drunk-|rush ark, and strained its eyes to se€| ob<tructed from the clouds. feels to 


To shame, disease and late remorse— of God, that ye may be able to withstand} es ° Pte ¥: . ee — iat Sia 
: }ard to catch the drippings of the cask. |W hat kind of a world it was born into, Pure water, in its nature,. does not governt 


the evil day and having done all to stand. 





ie SaeneIOe, se We pene. Stand therefore having your loins girtabout| Against this body formidable from its | to look for some object to love, its moth- | irritate any organ or tissue of the whok often w 

I turned me to the rich man then, with trath and having on the breastplate of |numbers and wealth we must turn our |er satisfied its yearning imstincts with body. Ifat all impure, it is liable 1 toa ge 
Wan alias tena tn > righteousness and your feet shod with the| whole battery of facts, arguments and | miniature instruments of war. Its con-| be otherwise. Every family, whethe: Schina 

: preparation of the gospel of peace. jappeals. It is among this class that the stant companions were soldiers €qUIP-| in city or country, should endeavor by of met 


You asked me why the poor complain, 
And these have answered thee. 
$$ 
Communications, 
Greron, Cr., March 20th, 1845. 


Brother Rogers z 
the three millions of my brethren held in 
slavery at the south, my mind is led to sum 
up the following argument: First. I think 
am | doing as | would be done by,or in oth- 
er words, am I[ doing the slave good justice 
in keeping silence on so great a wrong as 
his. Second, am | hurrying his emancipa- 
tion when communing with a Church that 
says we have nothing to do with the abo- 


lition of slavery —our business is to save | 


souls. Third, am I preaching deliverance 
to the captives, when supporting the con- 
stituuion of the United States, which 
compels me to shoulder my gun and rush 
to the South, and there shoot my brethren 
for striving to ascend from chattels of the 
lowest order, to manhood. Conscience, 
true to her office, answers No. 


Such are my thoughts, and such are the 
dictates of my conscience —and such are 
the thoughts and dictates of all true aboli- 
tionists,and such would be the thoughts and 
dictates of thousands of pro-slavery Chureh- 
members, if their thoughts were not shack- 
led and fettered by the Clergy, and their 


consciences seared and benumbed by Church | 


organizations, Let them do their own 
thinking, as Abolitionists do, and see 


if they will not rally to the rescue of 
bleeding humanity. Theyare men — pos- 
sessed with human feelings equal with vs, 


—only getthemn clear from the sorcery of 


the Church, where they can think and act 
and speak for themselves. In order to get 
them tully convinced of their present evil 
position, we must admonish them in the 
spirit of love, striving to overcome evil 
with good. Exhorting them to come out 
from among a pro-slavery Church. “ Be 
ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing, and 1 will receive you.” 
In answer, they will tellus, we are not 
christians. They are not going to leave 
their Chureh to fellowship infidels; even 
that do not believe in the divine iuspiration 
of the holy scriptures — or if they believe 
in the words and works of Jesus Christ, 
they co not believe in his inspired Apostles 
and Prophets. Again they tell us, if we 
did believe in divine inspiration fully, we 
would leave our present conduct and let 


slavery alone at once, For, say they, Moses | 


and the Prophets advocated slavery ; so did 
the Apostles. Paul advocated slavery in 
sending Onesimus back to Philemon — he 
likewise exhorted servants to be obedient 
totheir masters, &c. First, I will answer, 
for one I believe in Moses (leaving the law 
where it should be) and the Prophets as well 
as Christ and his Apostles. Second, it is 


none of my business if there was a sort of | 


servitude or slavery, allowable under Mos- | 
es’ law, knowing that we are not under the 
Jaw now but under grace. We read that 
Christ came to fulfill the !aw, fur righteous. 
ness sake —thatis he was the end of the 
law. Therefore I shall leave the law know- 
ing that it isdone away in Christ. I shall 
next proceed to Paul, and see whether he 
advocated slavery or not. Paul saith, ist 
Cor. 3,17; If ary man defile the teu; 
God, him shall God destroy ; for the tem- 
ple of (rod is hoiy, which temple ye are. 


ile ot 


When thinking of 


| respectable rumsellers of the last gener- 

| . . 
| ation have retreated ; no longer daring 
Dear Brother Rogers: It greatly refresh-|to invest their capital directly in the 
es us to see the _ ~ = of — sale, they build hotels, and grog-shops, 

once more Started, tis il i 1d ace} . . . “¢¢ 

. rn ' oot eRe ;and find men who for the sake of filthy 
quaintance that we have loved, returning il hei ' : d 
from a long absence, and taking us by the | UCT Wil serve as their catspaw, anc 
earn for them money, hard doilars, 


hand, saluting us with the hearty “ God | €@! 

bless you.” And especially does his return| coined out of human misery, the want 

;seem the more cheering it he has been in| and wretchedness of the women 

trouble; ina southern prison say, for aid-| children of the state. Shakespeare tells 

‘nao Slavee awav {ri ire ets a ae : 

ing Slaves to run away from their christian of * in stones,” but the 

masters. The Herald of Freedom bas been| _ ie . nee af tide daw 

Sata sermons of inanimate things of this day 

}in jail, and pardoned out, or rather broke 7 
nesies in ee & the dollars 


jail. Now that it is out let none 

committing to prison again. We want|0f hotels, which are speaking to the 
jjust such a paper with just such a‘ Mono-| consciences of those into whose pocket 
maniac" editor N.P. Rogers. The!they have gone. I have heard several 
prospect looks good for the wide circulation | cases lately of stockholders in the large 
jof the old Herald. It must and will go|hotels selling out at discount, even 
ahead, *' I am not a prophet or the son of ‘though the dividends of their capital 


a prophet,” butso I think. IJtis a paper 
: ‘ ” were the same,and it was because these 
lthat the, “hard hands” want to express ’ ; M 


their minds in. They feel at home in it. 
They will talk rough,perhaps bad grammar, | 
jbut then it will be the feelings of honest | 
hearts. Let them speak and the old Herald | 
is the channel. We want it, and who says 
we shanthave it. There are papers that| 
are surrounded by a kind of Anti-Slavery | 
jarristocracy, and their Editors don’t feel| ™ 
|pleasant when they see our rough articles| former owners. As we have hunted re- 
come in. They have higher work than to| Spectability from being the bar tender 
publish communications coming from such jot the hotel, into the position of the 
“huge paws.” Their reasons may stockholder,we must still drive it farther 
good, I don’t say here that they aint. back, and make the capitalists of the 
Sunday, March 30th, Last night I read state, unwilling to invest their money 
the leading article in the “ Board's Herald, |: , ; 5. Sel . 
written by Parker Pillsbury of course. 11 /'@ the business in any way. Fortunate- 
lis a dreadful article. When we see a boy! ly we have two strings to pull upon, 
}broughtup under the kind and tostering| while on the one side we appeal to their 
jcare of a tender father, until he bas arrived | feelings as men, on the other we les- 
}at mature age, turning round and treating | sen the patronage of drinking shops, 
him roughly,kicking him about calling him | and consequently the incomes, address 
hard names ready to take up every tO | tee ealnvnue art divideada. 
evil report agajost him; we not only feel | ; 
sympathy forthe good old man, butourin-| But the great and important class af- 
dignation is roused to the very highest pitch.|ter all, is the moderate drinkers, the 
And we speak out and say, if the old man | apprentices to the system, and the body 
has done a litle wrong, we can’t bear to| guard of the rumseller. It is they who 
seo eer pint st treated so kindly, | keep up the demand, and on their shoul- 
The above is but a faint illustration of| ers must now rest the responsibility 
Parker Pillsbury’s treatment of N. P, Rog- inthe matter. Let all the moderate 
drinkers (and by the way you will find 


gers. Hehas become N. P. Rogers’ exe- . 
cutioner, or offers to be, which is the same|a vast number of red noses and shaking 


Essex County, March 15th, 1845. 


us sermons 


as 


dollars told some disagreeable stories. 
Dr. Franklinused to say truly, that 
the slave grown rice of the southern 
states, always seemed to him spotted 
with the blood of the poor victims who 
raised it, so must these dollars seem 
wet with the blood and tears of their 


be | 





thing. He callsit* recording his testimo-|hands among them,) cease to drink, 
ny.” Well it isa“ testimony” that will! and the work isdone. ‘I'he traffic may 


}beat his (Pillsbury’s) own brains out, 
There is something so hellish and unnatur- 
jal about it, that it makes me shudder.—| 
“The Herald of Freedom” must and shall 
goahead. ‘There seems to bea general 
| feeling that Rogers has been badly used. 
Many Wrernesses, 
EE 


be compared to a tree, and the mouth 
of every drinker a place into which 
the tree sends a root for nourishment. 
The easiest way to kill the tree is to cut 
off all the roots, by shutting the teeth 
down hard upon them. If we attempt 
to kill the tree by cutting it down with 








Temperance, the large axe, the roots will be left 
sila sgt ea , |strong and vigorous to send up fresh 
‘ f NS 4 1 ‘ 
PILE van i» NOS shoots continually, 
\TERTOWN, April 4. | Asthen, the whole cause now rests 
Drar Burke :-—I wish to say a few) with the moderate drinkers, let us one 


words more about the license law.—| 


When there has been a thorough agita-| tian, « republican, to dismiss this evil 
vommunity on any particu-| from society, which only stays by his 
subject, and the agitation | request. ’ j 
ltakes the form ofa law, it may be well! ] have attempted to show that the 
ito try such law ; but the license law | great motive power of the car of intem- 


does not stand on this basis. It was not |perance, is the moderate drinkers, and 
passed to prevent the sale of intoxicat-! this being granted it will follow of 


tion of ti 
lar moral 





and | 


received at the bars | 


and all appeal to him asa man, achris- | 


| ped in pastry ; and squadrons of fierce! 4) possible means to have an abu: 
|looking troopers of sugar guarded its) dance of pure water. When all othe 
jeradle, As soon as the boy had don-| means fail, cisterns and filters can ex- 
ned the garments which were to distin-| ily be resorted to. The expense woul 
guish his sex, his father celebrated that] pe nothing in comparison to the heal 
|public distinction by presenting him 4! and comfort that would result from: 
|wooden sword, with several inches of proper attention to this all-importu: 
ithe point painted red to suggest its| matter. Some strangely attach a m- 
bloody design. At this point of his mil-| g-ulous importance to spring water ; 3s 
i re Othe > ie rt |» . ‘ 
itary education, he was_pli¢ d with al] i¢ spring water only would answer asa 
set of influences which have ceased to|/;emedy. This is much like the 
exist. In every neighborhood there respecting Priessnitz’s sponge, and is 
7 I , > © > ~ . : ; ° . . 
were always several Revolutionary sol-| jy exact keeping with the popular opin- 
|diers, whose hearts burned within them| ions which many have of remedies o 
. . . | : ° 
| while recounting from house to house, | yarjous kinds. Pure water will produc 


idea 


| the thrilling reminiscences of that long] ike results under like circumstance: 
struggle. And the little fellow stared always. — Water Cure Journal. 





|with extasy at those strange stories.— : ~ : 
| Helding on to grandpa’s knee, he look-| Ministers, Hownps, anp Runaway Ne 
led up into his face with startling inter- sRors. The Home Missionary, of the Ale 
: bama Association writing to the Alaban 
est W hile the garrulous old man was re- Baptist, on the subject of ministerial sup 
|counting to a contemporary the dread- 
iful fatigue of Burgoyne. How it fired 
|his young heartto see the old man turn 
ithe right wing of the British army with 
}his crutch, while the other limping ve- 
|teran took them in tank with his staff, 
jand routed them horse and foot over a 
single mug of hard cider, He now be-| make a bludgeon, as his informant told 
|gins to have a presentiment that he is him, “ large enough to kill the d——1, an 
jto be a man. In his illicit explorations} thus fully armed and equipped, he makes 
‘about the kitchen, parlor and garret, his excursions, hunting runaway negroes! 
ihe has discovered his father’s gun, his} . I'he Missionary of the Alabama aoe 
lcartridge-box, the red-tipped plume, | "0" goes on to say :— While it may 
jand particolored coat. } rom that mo- sueh dogs, and follow such a vocatien, Wt 
ment he looks with sovereign contempt} think it does not fitly become the ambass 
upon his tin and pewter dragoons. He}dors of Christ. Let the churches thet 
iwill be pacified with no compromise | awake to the subject of Ministerial suppor!. 
|with his mother or sisters; he spurns} Think of this, The Alabama Association 
with indignation all allusions to the|S¥pports a Missionary who arene’ a 
shortness of his legs ; he will not be hounds ought to be kept, and men emp coe 
Siar : > for the purpose of hunting runaway negree> 
bought off with any promise of larger 


5 nd It is wrong for a minister to do it, because 
troopers in wax or wood ; he insists] j; js not his vocation, and the churches 


}upon being ied to the parade to see the| ought to support him so that he may 0°! 
trainers. His father acquiesces with an| need it. I know not which most to be a 
air of feigned reluctance ; and his tonished at, the anti-missionary poe. 

° : 4 s . mis 
mother, charging him nol to get before who himself does _ work, or ye ra 
the guns, stands long in the door-way | S!90ary who admits the propriety 0 tate 

le ou ¢ ‘teratine that} c@tiom in others than professional a 

wager pretense a « reneranrg atyters. ‘O shame! where is thy blush ?’- 
charge, but really to admire the mar- 


Christian Politician. 

tial bearing of her husband, who knows : ee : 
she is looking at him and wondering at} A Mritvionarre’s W iv.—‘‘Mrs. oe 
ithe difference between a_ military coat|dy” is circulating the following ‘—* 
and a farmer’s frock. The boy comes| poor German relative of Mr. A———* 
‘home with eyes larger than his father’s; | arrived not long since, and applied 
land the visions of that day fill all his|the old man for charity. Mr. A 
‘dreams for the next year He ventures| gave a fivedollar bill. ‘ Why, 5” 
‘out into the streets alone, and with the|the discontented relative, ‘‘ your oor 
| first hov he meets he formsa military just gave len dollars! !’ ‘* Well he gl 
‘association, ‘They march by sections|said the old man, ‘‘ the dog has a@ MF 
jor in Indian file, as they call it, to the | father !”—M. Y. Mirror. 
same district school. The schoolmis- plana 

|tress makes them spell by platoons ; cenit Court at Rochester, M.. Xo. art 
jand the boy that hits the target the of- bled for the term a short time since, 
jury had been sworn, and all the pr 
paration for proceeding with the ah 
ness completed, when the District - 


1 
| 
people to support their preachers, in part! 
the teaching of the anti-missionary mini 
ters. And he represents one of these ridin; 
through the county with a train of abou! 
twenty hounds, and with a brace of pistols, 
and a Bowie knife projecting out of Wis 
pocket, showing a handle which woul 








— 


A Courr Non-Suirep.—The Ci 
em: 
the 
itenest in the eve, she sends strutting 
|home with a penny epaulette pinned to}: 
|his shoulder. His exulting parents re- 
‘spond to this reward of merit, and give torney discovered that the grees hag 
‘him acouple of Indian crackers ora eh setaae saaadt been 
ee ; > } Cth cae , cated” fund | Containing all the indictments, bot 
| copper. e latter, i + ken from his p 

; surreptitiously taken tro 

lis established, and the next day at noon, pe ee P y 


port, attributes the unwillingness of tle 


right and proper that some one should kee} \ 


wer 
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